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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
In the Himalayas. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

“One of the first points which attracts the 
notice of a traveller in Hindostan (naturally 
on the alert to mark peculiarities of social life) 
is the picturesque Oriental simplicity of the 
water-supply. There is no laying of pipes or 
taps, or even pumps. In some of the large 
towns a small rivulet of pure sparkling water is 
brought to the very doors of the people, by an 
open channel carried along the main street. 
This, however, is exceptional. Asa general rule 
the people are dependent on their wells, and 
around these at all hours of the day, but more 
especially at the outgoings of morning and even- 
ing, they assemble in groups most fascinating to 
the artistic eye. The more crowded the city, 
the more abundant are the wells, yielding an 
unfailing supply to the thirsty throng who come 
to fill their great red earthenware j jars, or bright- 
ly polished brazen lotas. 

“ Many of the finest wells are presented to the 
city by some wealthy citizen for the use of the 

wayfarer and the poor, as an act of merit—a 
profitable investment in the treasury of a future 
life. Others, with the same end in view, erect 
temples, to which are attached tanks for cere- 
monial ablutions: forevery Hindoo, man, woman, 
and child, must worship before he dares bre: ik 
his morning fast, and he may not pray till he 
has washed himself and his raiment. 

“T was particularly struck by some very fine 
wells in Allahabad, to which the people descend 
by a broad flight of steps into a world of cool 
shadow, so ple: sant after the glaring sunlight, 
that one feels tempted to linger awhile with those 
groups of water-carriers who are filling their 
buffalo skins from the deep well far below, for 
the use of ordinary mortals. The higher castes, 
however, would be defiled by water that had 
been drawn in a leathern bucket, which being 
an animal substance is unclean ; therefore each 
man and woman brings his or her own brightly 
polished brazen lota, which, by means of a long 
cord, is lowered to the well. ‘The whole scene is 
fresh and clean and pleasant.” 


At Allahabad is annually held a great Hindoo 
festival of the New Year, which commenced a 


few days after the arrival of our author. She 
says :-— 


“Day after day, from every quarter, the pil- 
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grim band came straggling in, men, women and 
children—weary and footsore, and heavy laden, 
pressing on to bathe in the dirty sacred river, 
and (simpler than children in holding the faith 


they have been taught) here to seek calm of 


spirit, pardon, and relief, as the reward of their 
ard and weary pilgrimage. Some had come 
on foot from such far-away places that they had 
been months on the roads. Many who started 
with them had died by the way from the hard- 
ships they had undergone. But these had 
reached their bourne, and one dip in that sacred 
— is a sure passport to heaven. So there was 


great gladness among these myriads, though 
aan faces still looked sadly haggard, and 


anxious, and careworn. 

“None may venture into the river till he has 
committed himself to the care of some of the in- 
numerable priests, whose three-cornered flags 
flutter all along the shore. One of these men 
kindly receives his offerings, and escorts him to 
the river bank. But first he must be completely 
shaven from head to foot, leaving only one celes- 
tial tuft at the back of the head. He has ab- 
stained from visiting his barber for some time 
previously, so the sand is liter: ally strewn with 
fine silky black hair, of which, at the close of 
the day, we saw piles five or six feet in height. 

. This ought to be cast into the Ganges, but i in 
these modern days when all things are utilized, 
we observed men going about w ith sacks, collect- 
ing raw materials for chignons and frizzetts, for 
foreign women. Hindoo women are supposed to 
be superior to the use of such abominations. To 
wear false hair is deemed irreligious and defiling, 
therefore a woman of proper principles would 
sooner be bald than wear such a substitute for 
her magnificent raven locks. 

“A Hindoo woman glories in her 
tresses, and being shorn of these 
bitter trials of widow hood. Only on such a great 
oceasion as this sacred bs athing, does a woman 
ever voluntarily sacrifice one hair. Here, at this 


glossy 
is one of the 


junction of the holy rivers, it is deemed the 


honorable privilege of a good wife, with her 
husband’s sanction, to offer the tips of her long 
hair, which are most sole: nnly cut off by the 
priests with golden scissors, while reciting prayers 
and verses from the sacred books. The hair 
thus sacrificed is laid on a metal dish, with a 
gift of coin from the husband. The priest takes 
the coin and the holy rivers receive the hair, the 
husband proving his consent by pouring water 
into the hand of the priest. 

“ Men, women and children all bathe together 
with the utmost solemnity, at the same time 
washing their clothes, so that they may come 
forth altogether pure; and very clean and fresh 
they certainly appear, in spite of the filthy con- 
dition to which they have reduced the water. 

“ Even among these earnest worshippers of the 
great goddess Gunga (the Ganges) evildoers find 
their gain, and a row of ns itive police have to 
stand in the water all day watching for thieves, 


who with a long wire-hook contrive to jerk off 


the heavy gold and silver bangles from the 
women’s ankles, thus reaping a rich harvest and 


No. 6. 


These ankle- 
rings are fetters of exceeding weight, often richly 
chased and made of metal so pure as to bend in 


generally escaping in the crowd. 


the hand. In form they are like a celtic brooch, 
the ends not meeting. Each toe is adorned with 
rings, each finger also; sometimes the thumb is 
adorned with a small circular looking-glass. 
Heavy bracelets or bangles are worn on the wrist 
and below the shoulder; sometimes the whole 
arm is covered. Round the neck hang chains 
of gold and silver, and strings of gay beads or 


coral. The ears are adorned with rings innumer- 
able, the whole rim being pierced with many 
holes. Married women have an immense nose 


ring hanging from one nostril. It is very light, 
but generally three or four inches in diameter, 
sometimes nearly six! Often a flat gem, such 
as a star of turquoises, is let into the side of the 
nose like a pateh.” 

“The establishment of this vast pilgrim camp 
outside the city walls, was due to a recent and 
most wise sanatory regulation. Formerly the 
annual influx of pilgrims to any favorite holy 
place was the sure and certain signal for the out- 
break of some form of horrible pestilence, bred 
of filth and overcrowded dwellings. Every 
wretched den that could possibly be converted 
into a lodging-house, was crammed to suffoca- 
tion, so that forty or fifty human beings were 
stowed away in houses smaller than the average 
laborer’s cottages in England, and this, in an 
Indian midsummer heat. Thus year by year 
the advent of the pilgrims was looked upon as 
the inevitable harbinger of death and misery—a 
danger which is now vastly decreased by the 
very simple expedient of stationing police upon 
every road leading to the city, with orders to 
forbid all pilgrim bands to approach, and to 
point out to them the direction of the great camp 
on the dry sands, all trace of which will be, ere 
long, swept away by the cleansing flood.* 

“If only the same simple expedient could be 
adopted at all other great centres of pilgrimage, 
much might be done to avert the awful visita- 
tions of cholera—that fearful scourge which is 
said to be generated exclusively in Hindostan, 
thence overspreading the whole earth. It is 
positively stated by those most competent to treat 
of such matters, that in every instance where the 
fell disease has slain its thousands in Europe, 
Asia, or America, its progress has been distinctly 
traced backward to a starting point in India, 
where it invariably appears first among the 
wretched half-starved pilgrims. 

The annual death-rate from exposure and 
fatigue among the pilgrims attending the great 
car festival of Jugannath at Puri, near ‘aleutt: a, 
is computed at about 12,000. “Yet so deeply 
rooted in the national faith is a belief in the effi- 
cacy of these toilsome pilgrimages, that any at- 


* “Tam told that this year, A. p. 1884, has completed 
some period in Brahminical calculations, and that 
henceforth this great January holy fair will lose its 
virtue, and so be discontinued. It is also said that the 
Ganges itself will cease to be sacred in 1895, a pro- 
phecy which seems like foretelling that the sun will 
stand still.” 
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tempt on the part of Government to prohibit, or 
even check them, would be considered the most 
cruel infringement of religious privileges, and 
would probably lead to a universal mutiny !” 
(To be continued.) 
p For “Tue Frienp”’ 
Obedience. 

On reading the article on page 13 of THe 
Friend, in which the writer insists upon the 
necessity of enforcing obedience to law, obedience 
to authority, commencing with early childhood, 
thoughts have been awakened in my mind, that 
go somewhat deeper than the writer’s, and I 


think we may rightly carry the principle of 


obedience still further as an absolute necessity 
unto the right growth, as well as development, 
of the Christian character in every particular. 

God is the first great cause, and He hath es- 
tablished law, rule and government, in every 
mind and in every heart. Our sense of its purity, 
of its holiness, and of its just requirements may 
become blunted by our surroundings, and by 
our being drawn aside from attention to Divine 
and parental control, so that bit by bit we slide 
away from that sure foundation-teaching—that 
what is to be known of God is manifest in man 
—=still, the trath remains the same, that every 
disobedience brings judgment, sure and certain 
judgment ; and there is no getting past the fact, 
that no man can set the law of God at naught 
and go unpunished in this world as well as in 
the next. 

Shut up then under law, as it was with the 
outward, so it is with the inward ; it is the school- 
master that leads to Christ in the following of it 
out. The outward led up to his coming in the 
flesh. The inward, by obedience, to the fulness 
of the manifestation of his redeeming power, in 
gathering the mind out of defilement into his 
own likeness and image. 

In this travel from Egypt to Canaan there is 
much uneven road, owing to the crookedness 
and waywardness of our nature; and conse- 
quently there is frequently experienced, in most, 
how hard and how difficult it is to bow implicitly 
to Divine parental control, so as to experience 
the fulness of sonship,—the portion of those only 
who are such by the renewal of their nature. 

Ah, there are some who will say, I believe in 
grace which saves by faith, not by works. Yes, 
and so do I. But wilt thou, O man, demonstrate 
thy faith without thy works? canst thou, or can 
any man or woman do so? Obedience is the de- 
monstration that we have faith in God, in his 
love to pardon as well as in his grace to help in 
every needful time. 

Let none, then, deceive themselves, or seek to 
deceive another.. There can be no true saving 
faith apart from obedience, and no true obedi- 
ence other than that which springs from a sense 
of God in us, near us, and everywhere. It is his 
rightful sovereignty, and the hallowed sense 
thereof, springing again and again in the mind, 
that humbles and breaks down, and that brings 
renewedly to the acknowledgment of our own 
unworthiness as well as of God’s goodness, and 
that leads the soul to press after a fuller acquaint- 


ance with Him, in whose presence is fulness of 


joy, at whose right hand there are pleasures for- 
evermore. 

But apart from obedience there can be no 
saving knowledge of God. To bow, whether in 
mercy or in judgment, is the first step of the soul 
Godward. Pure and perfect obedience is that 
which is known in sonship perfected by grace. 
Through disobedience, man fell. By obedience 
to grace received, is man restored. 


Our Saviour’s recorded words are: “ Many 
are called, but few are chosen.” Why is it so? 
Is the answer not nigh at hand, even because ye 
hearkened not, and so obeyed not my voice? 
The lesson is very personal and very real. We 
may to our pre sent hurt and our eternal ruin, 
be unmindful and unheedful of his voice that 
speaketh in secret whispers in the soul ; but God 
will be clear of our blood. 

As, too, in the beginning of our pilgrimage, 
obedience demonstrates our faith, so in our jour- 
neying forward it will ever be the true test of 
discipleship of Christ. If we stray; to his side 
must we return from whom we have gone; and, 
if He hide his face from us, we must wait the 
uplifting of the light of his countenance upon us 
before the rejoicing can be known. Here is the 
faith that saves, even that which leads to obedi- 
ence to the voice of Him who speaketh whether 
in reproof or otherwise, in the secret of the soul, 
by which we are brought to the knowledge of 
the nothingness of self and the fulness of God. 

There are precious fruits often brought forth to 
the praise of the Good Husbandman, in precious 
souls; but how often is it through much painful 
travail, and often in conflict and strife, for there 
is the rebellious nature to be overcome by the 
obedient spirit, and our greatest enemy dwells in 
or near our own spirits, leading the soul to ery 
out like an Apostle of old: “Who shall deliver 
from the body of this death?’ But there is the 
triumphant answer still in the true-born child, 
“ Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The child, 
struggling against sin in obedience to the behests 
of Him, whom he loves to call “My Father 
which art in Heaven,” shall still know the crown 


and the rejoicing in Him who enables to over- 
come and to keep the word of his patience, so 


that the Lord doth keep him in all, through all, 
and over all, to his own glory, in time and for- 
evermore. Caries W. THomson. 
Brooktyn, Eighth Month 18th, 1887. 
iia paciiaainiias 
For ‘‘ THe FRIEND.” 
Memories of the Prairies. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 

Almost the first flowers of the spring upon the 
prairie were the Yellow Cowslips [0 altha palus- 
tris] of the sloughs; then came grass-flowers, 
bright little stars of white, blue and gold, and 
violets in their unobtrusive beauty peeped out of 
their hiding places, among the first to come and 
the last to leave us of our host of floral beauties. 
They seemed almost always present and every- 
where; they nodded at the very water’s edge of 
the streams, bowed at the feet of the tall slough 
grasses, and clustered on the dryest knolls of the 
prairie. I have seen them cover high ridges in 
such abundance as to tinge the hillside with a 
shade of blue when viewed from a distance. 

Wild roses, of a small, hardy variety, were so 
plentiful, that while we « admire their bes auty, we 
count them one of the pests of the prairie. One 
of the very prettiest wild flowers of Iowa is an in- 
teresting little sensitive plant with foliage much 
like that of the locust tree in form, but much 
more delicate. These leaves will droop or fold 
up more or less when disturbed. They are often 
found in thick clusters, and after walking through 
such a bed of them one would think some calamity 
had come upon them; they nearly all seem droop- 
ing and withered, but when left ten minutes they 
are again as bright as ever. 

Two beautiful varieties of lilies were common 
to the prairies. One [Lilium Philadelphicum] 
growing plentifully on the uplands, was two feet 


in height, with one, two, or three pretty blossoms 
standing straight and opening upwards, A larger 
and more handsome lily [Lilium superbum] and 
much more rare, inhabits some of our larger and 
wet sloughs. Its he ight is often four feet and ig 
crowned with five or six magnificent blossoms on 
foot stalks curved downwards, while the bright} 
spotted petals curl upwards like the Dragon-lily 
of our garde ns. These varieties generally grew 
singly, but in a field near Viola, in Linn C ounty, 
there was a great cluster of them, the largest and 
finest that I have ever seen. 

A curious little plant called Prairie Pink 
[ Petalostemon] was common in Linn Count 
though I have not seen it in many other local, 
ities. They were frequently found, thickly clus 
tered toge ther, covering the ground for a space 
of several feet, they grew eight or ten inches 
high, and when in bloom the petals seemed to 
spring out directly from the stem like brightly 
painted leaves, covering a few inches of the top. 
They were of every shade of color from brightest 
scarlet, and deep yellow to palest shades almost 
white, the different colors often growing together 
in the same cluster, gradually passing from one 
shade to the other. , 

I have seen the Petunia growing wild in some 
of the southern counties of Iowa. They were 
plentiful at the edge of hazel-thickets and among 
bushes and briers in openings in the woods 
They had a slight fuzzy appearance and were of 
a light purple | color, and little things, only one 
or two blossoms on a plant. And on the hills 
overlooking the Missouri River and its great 
bottom grew the pretty foliage plant called 
“Snow on the Mountains” It is a milk-weed 
that puts forth leaves at first green, but as its 
blossoming season approaches, they are more 
and more white, until the whole top is covered 
with leaves almost as white as snow, and the tiny 
white flowers are scarcely noticeable in their 
snowy setting. 

A vine, called the wild Morning-glory, and 
having a blossom just like a large purely white 
Morning-glory, [Jpomea pandurata] is one of 
the most troublesome native plants we have. Its 
roots lie far below the reach of the plow, and it 
is very hard to exterminate by cultivation. 

By the middle of summer the “ Golden-rods” 
began to bloom, and as autumn approached they 
covered many a broad acre with an almost un 
broken mantle of yellow. Tall spikes of purple 
as large and round as a “broom stick” swayed 
in the breeze above the waving grass. It was 
often one thick mass of bloom for ten or twelve 
inches, at the top of a straight slender stalk two 
or three feet high, thickly set with small, narrow 
leaves. It was sometimes called the “ Dog’s tail” 
[ Liatris pyenostachya]. And when the “ melan- 
choly days had come” pretty “ frost-flowers” 
opened their faces, some purple, some blue, and 
some white, to the yellow sunshine of Indian 
Summer. The very latest blossom to appear, 
was a large deep blue bud borne on a little stem 
just tall enough to lift it from the earth. It 
peeped out along the margin of low, wet lands, 
and in the sloughs. It seemed to be rather a 
false promise of a flower, for it never opened 
fully, and then the frosts came, and dressed them 
in brown, 

Many more plants of rare beauty or interest 
rise in my memory, just as I saw and admired 
and loved them many years ago, when nature's 
own great flower-ga rdens, richly adorned, 
stretched aw ay for miles around me, but seldom 
trodden by careless feet. 


so 


T. E. Bunpy. 


VANCLEVE, Iowa. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


John Newton. 


(Continued from page 35.) 

In the concluding part of the preceding por- 
tion of this memoir, it was mentioned that John 
Newton’s conscience “ witnessed against him once 
more.” He adds:— 


vessel descended in the sea, she would rise no 
more; and though I dreaded death now, and my 
heart foreboded the worst, if the Scriptures, 
which I had long since opposed, were indeed 
true, yet still I was but half convinced, and _re- 
mained for a space of time in a sullen frame, a 
mixture of despair and impatience. I thought, 
if the Christian religion was true, I could not be 
forgiven ; and was therefore expecting, and al- 
most, at times, wishing to know the worst of it.” 

“The 10th (that is in the present style the 
21st) of March, is a day much to be remembered 
by me, and I have never suffered it to pass 
wholly unnoticed since the year 1748. On that 
day the Lord sent from on high, and delivered 
me out of deep waters. I continued at the pump 
from three in the morning till near noon, and 
then I could do no more. I went and lay down 
upon my bed, uncertain, and almost indifferent, 
whether I should rise again. In an hour’s time 
I was called, and not being able to pump, I 
went to the helm, and steered the ship till mid- 
night, excepting a small interval for refreshment. 
I had here leisure and convenient opportunity 
for reflection. I began to think of my former 
religious professions, the extraordinary turns in 
my life; the calls, warnings, and deliverances I 
had met with; the licentious course of my con- 
versation, particularly my unparalleled etfront- 
ery in making the gospel-history (which I could 
not now be sure was false, though I was not as 
yet assured it was true) the constant subject of 
profane ridicule.” 

“When I saw, beyond all probability, there 
was still hope of respite, and heard about six in 
the evening that the ship was freed from water, 
—there arose a gleam of hope. I thought I saw 
the hand of God displayed in our favor: I began 
to pray. I could not utter the prayer of faith : 
I could not draw near to a reconciled God, and 
call him Father. My prayer was like the ery of 
the ravens, which yet the Lord does not disdain 
to hear. I now began to think of that Jesus 
whom I had so often derided: I recollected the 
particulars of his life, and of his death; a death 
for sins not his own, but, as I remembered, for 
the sake of those who in their distress should put 
their trust in Him.” 

“The wind was now moderate, but continued 
fair, and we were still drawing nearer to our 
port. We began to recover from our consterna- 
tion, though we were greatly alarmed by our 
circumstances. We found that the water having 
floated all our movables in the hold, all the 

‘asks of provision had been beaten to pieces by 
the violent motion of the ship: on the other 
hand, our live stock, such as pigs, sheep, and 
poultry, had been washed overboard in the 
storm. In effect, all the provisions we saved, 
except the fish I mentioned, and some food of 
the pulse kind, which used to be given to the 
hogs, (and there was but little of this left,) all 
our other provisions would have subsisted us but 
a week at scanty allowance.—The sails, too, were 
mostly blown away, so that we advanced but 
slowly even while the wind was fair. We im- 
agined ourselves about a hundred leagues from 
the land, but were in reality much farther. Thus 
we proceeded with an alternate prevalence of 
hopes and fears.—My leisure time was chiefly 
employed in reading and meditating on the 
Scripture, and praying to the Lord for mercy 
and instruction.” 

“ Provisions now began to grow very short; 
the half of a salted cod was a day’s subsistence 
for twelve people. We had plenty of fresh 
water, but not a drop of stronger liquor; no 
bread, hardly any clothes, and very cold weather. 
















We had incessant labor with the pumps, to keep 
the ship above water. Much labor and little 
food wasted us fast, and one man died under the 
hardship. Yet our sufferings were light in com- 
parison of our just fears. We could not afford this 
bare allowance much longer, but had a terrible 
prospect of being either starved to death, or re- 
duced to feed upon one another. Our expecta- 
tions grew darker every day; and [ had a further 
trouble peculiar to myself. The captain, whose 
temper was quite soured by distress, was hourly 
reproaching me (as I formerly observed) as the 
sole cause of the calamity; and was confident, 
that if I was thrown overboard, and not other- 
wise, they should be preserved from death. He 
did not intend to make the experiment; but the 
continued repetition of this in my ears gave me 
much uneasiness, especially as my conscience 
seconded his words. I thought it very probable, 
that all that had befallen us was on my account. 
I was at last found out by the powerful hand of 
God, and condemned in my own breast. How- 
ever, proceeding in the method I have described, 
I began to conceive hopes greater than all my 
fears; especially when at the time we were ready 
to give up all for lost, and despair was taking 
place in every countenance, I saw the wind 
come about to the very point we wished it, so as 
best to suit that broken part of the ship which 
must be kept out of the water, and to blow so 
gentle as our few remaining sails could bear; 
and thus it continued, without any observable 
alteration or increase, though at an unsettled 
time of the year, till we once more were called 
up to see the land, and were convinced that it 
was land indeed. We saw the island Tory, and 
the next day anchored in Lough Swilly in Ire- 
land. This was the 8th of April, just four weeks 
after the damage we sustained from the sea. 
When we came into this port, our very last 
victuals was boiling in the pot; and before we 
had been there two hours, the wind, which seemed 
to have been providentially restrained till we 
were in a place of safety, began to blow with great 
violence; so that, if we had continued at sea that 
night in our shattered, enfeebled condition, we 
must in all human appearance have gone to the 
bottom. About this time I began to know that 
there is a God that hears and answers prayer. 
How many times has He appeared for me since 
this great deliverance!” 
(To be concluded.) 


“But now the Lord’s time was come, and the 
conviction I was so unwilling to receive was 
deeply impressed upon me by an awful dispen- 
sition. I went to bed that night in my usual 
security and indifference; but was awaked from 
asound sleep by the force of a violent sea, which 
broke on board us. So much of it came down 
below, as filled the cabin I lay in with water. 
This alarm was followed by a cry from the deck, 
that the ship was going down, or sinking. As 
soon as I could recover myself, I essayed ‘to go 
upon deck ; but was met upon the ladder by the 
captain, who desired me to bring a knife with 
me. While I returned for the knife, another 
person went up in my room, who was instantly 
washed overboard. We had no leisure to lament 
him: nor did we expect to survive him long; for 
we soon found the ship was filling with water very 
fast. The sea had torn away the upper timbers 
on one side, and made the ship a mere wreck in 
afew minutes. I shall not affect to describe this 
disaster in the marine dialect, which would be 
understood by few; and therefore I can give 
you but a very inadequate idea of it. Taken in 
all circumstances it was astonishing, and almost 
miraculous, that any of us survived to relate the 
story. We had immediate recourse to the pumps; 
but the water increased against all our efforts: 
some of us were set to pailing in another part of 
the vessel, that is, to lade it out with buckets 
and pails. We had but eleven or twelve people 
to sustain this service; and notwithstanding all 
we could do, she was full, or very near it; and 
then with a common cargo, she must have sunk 
of course: but we had a great quantity of bees- 
wax and wood on board, which were specifically 
lighter than the water; and as it pleased God 
that we received this shock in the very crisis of 
the gale, towards morning we were enabled to 
employ some means for our safety, which suc- 
ceeded beyond hope. In about an hour's time, 
the day began to break, and the wind abated. 
We expended most of our clothes and bedding 
to stop the leaks, (though the weather was ex- 
ceedingly cold, especially to us who had so lately 
left a hot climate ;) over these we nailed pieces 
of boards, and at last perceived the water abate. 
At the beginning of this hurry I was little af. 
fected. I pumped hard and endeavored to ani- 
mate myself and my companions. I told one of 
them, that in a few days this distress would 
serve us to talk of over a glass of wine: but he, 
being a less hardened sinner than myself, replied 
with tears, ‘ No, it is too late now’ About nine 
o'clock, being almost spent with cold and labor, 
I went to speak with the saptain, who was busied 
elsewhere ; and just as I was returning from him, 
I said, almost without any meaning, ‘If this will 
not do, the Lord have mercy on us. This 
(though spoken with little reflection) was the 
first desire I had breathed for mercy for the 
space of many years. I was instantly struck 
with my own words, and, as Jehu said once, 
What hast thou to do with peace? so it directly 
occurred, What merey can there be for me? I 
was obliged to return to the pump, and there I 
Continued till noon, almost every passing wave 

reaking over my head; but we made ourselves 
fast with ropes, that we might not be washed 
away. Indeed, I expected that every time the 

















































RELIGION, according to the etymology of the 
word, signifies, surely, the binding of the human 
heart to God. Now, if my heart is not at all 
bound to God, but if my religion consists merely 
in the performance of a certain number of re- 
ligious transactions, the compliance with a cer- 
tain number of claims, the fulfilment of a cer- 
tain number of duties—in plain terms, if it con- 
sists of merely saying my prayers, and going to 
church, and so forth—it is a thing not to be 
surprised at that it should do me no good. May 
it not be surprising if such a religion did a man 
any good? I cannot understand what good can 
be expected to flow from that which is little 
better than hypocrisy.—Selected. 

auteaniasailgilieillaeniainatih 

Use of Bereavement.—* See,” said a lad who 
was walking with his father, “they are knocking 
away the props from under the bridge; what 
are they doing that for? Won't the bridge 
fall?” “They are knocking them away,” said 
the father, “that the timbers may rest more 
firmly upon the stone piers, which are are now 
finished.” God only takes our earthly props 
that we may rest more firmly upon Him. 
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An Intelligent Caterpillar. 


In the forenoon of a very warm 
sent summer, I was reading under a cherry tree 
which stands in the entrance-lane of an old- 
fashioned farmhouse, when I observed a cater- 
pillar measuring its way across my knee. Quick- 
ly brushing him off, I returned to my book. In 
about twenty minutes he re-appeared upon my 
knee, whereupon I took time to note that he was 
yellow-haired, red-headed, had three pairs of front 
feet, and five pairs rear feet, and that he was but 
little more than an inch in length. Then ap- 
plying the thumb and middle finger of my right 
hand I again “sent him a-flying” several feet 
away. Observing where he alighted, I now 
watched his manceuvres, my interest therein 
being increased not a little upon finding that he 
at once took up his line of march for the tree 
against which my back rested. 

In due time the hairy traveller had reached 
the tip of my shoe. I then picked him up, car- 
ried him about six feet, and, as I replaced him 
on the sod, turned his head in a direction away 
from my seat and the tree. Without loss of time 
he wheeled around, and again came toward me 
in as direct a course as the surface irregularities 
interposed by spears of grass, little sticks, and 
leaves of plantain or clover would permit. 
{ marvelled to see him mount up a blade of 
grass, and riding therewith to the ground, and 
stepping off, thus eas sily and with a minimum of 
fatigue get over two orthree inches of the way. 
Once only he halted, about a minute, on a dande- 
lion leaf where the upper part had been severed, 
apparently sipping the juice by way of refres h- 
ment. He reached me in 17 minutes. 


day the pre- 


The fourth time, I stepped away in the oppo- 


site direction two full paces, laying him down in 
the shade, and with his bead outward as before. 
It occurred to me that perhaps the direction of 
the wind or something relating to the tempera- 
ture of the herbage, might have influenced his 
previous straight course toward the tree. But 
in a moment I saw that my conjectures were 
valueless, as he immediately curved around his 
bright colored head, and undulated toward the 
goal (crossing over a flat stone on the way) with 
so much vim, that he reached the cherry tree’s 
base in 11 minutes. 

My next trial was to take the persistent little 
creature beyond the shade of the tree into the 
full sunshine. This time I confidently believed 
the he would be non-plussed, inasmuch as a 
swath of dry mown grass, about fifteen inches 
across and two inches high, lay in the line of his 
return. My mistake was again made evident, 
as he soon mounted to and crossed over the sec- 
tion of brown grass, and cleverly measured the 
seven feet distance which separated him from the 
tree, in 12 minutes. 

An opportunity for a sixth and last trip was 
given, by placing the caterpillar, head outward, 
on the farther edge of the top of a four-feet high, 
whitewashed fence post—the latter being four 
feet from the tree. My amusing protegé delayed 
not to turn around, walk across the squared top 
of the post, and begin to descend. There came 
a puff of wind, however, which took him off his 
feet, and landed him at the base of the post. His 
head probably being in a whirl, some refresh- 
ment was taken from a grass leaf which drooped 
against the post. The latter was ascended in 
great haste, but the top being explored, and 
being proved not to be a tree, bearing leaves, 
the descent was now effected in proper style, 
without any misadventure. I noted that every 


inch or two of the way down, the leaf-seeker 
would momentarily halt, in order to stretch out 
and sway to right and left, clear of the post, the 
front portion of his body. It appeared to be 
feeling for a branch, so I apprehended that its 
visual organs were not of a sort to serve in such 
a quest. Indeed, I had previously observed upon 
one of his prior trips, how he had walked the 
distance of a foot, nearly parallel with, and some- 
times almost touching, a smooth straight stick 
that could have been traversed with great celerity 
had his sense of sight sufficed to notify him of 
its near neighborhood. 

It only remains to make record of the fact that 
my indefatigable caterpillar finally reached the 
tree, around the base of which he made a slight 
detour before getting upon the bark, and that 
he then made a straight upward course toward 
the cherry leaves which he must have very much 
coveted, and whose refreshment he had certainly 
very well earned. Josiamn W. LEEDs. 


ro 
For “ THe Frienp.”’ 
THE CHRISTIAN’S WARFARE. 


Christian, thy warfare is not on that field 
Where the contending sons of valor meet, 

With firm resolve to perish, ere they yield 
The ground on which they press defiant feet. 


Thy weapons are not those which tell of strife ; 
The trumpet’s clangor and the cannon’s sound 

Break not upon thy quiet walk through life; 
The narrow path in which thy feet are found. 


The heathen hero,* in his prayer for light, 
Hoped to discern the features of his foe! 

3ut he of Christian faith, by spirit sight, 
Seeks to detect the author of his woe— 


Him who with cautious tread, when time was young, 
Sought our first parents in their blissful bower ; 
And, by a spurious subtlety of tongue, 
Wrought all of woe and ruin from that hour. 


But thanks to Him! to whom all praise belong, 
Who gives the victory o’er sin and death ; 

And though our household enemies be strong, 
His power can shield the being He gave breath, 


Bind the armed tan, and cast his goods aside, 
Create in truth a revolution there; 

And grant humility in place of pride, 
To the changed child of faith and fervent prayer. 


Strongholds of sin, where Satan sat supreme, 
Fall into dust and vanish from our view; 

And former things seem but a passing dream 
When Christ, our King, createth all things new. 


Fi 


SELECTED. 


—— 
MOTHER'S STORIES, 


BY CARRIE W. PEMBER. 
How I love the hour of twilight, 
When the children gather near, 
And, drawing close their chairs beside me, 
This petition greets my ear: 
“ Please, dear mamma, tell a story ; 
Tell just one, now, only one!” 
Speaks another little pleader, 
“Yes! ’tis just the he stest fun ? 


In my lap the youngest nestles, 

White arms ’round my neck entwine, 
And from out the misty shadows 

Her blue eyes look up to mine; 
While, in answer to their pleading 

For “one more, O! just one more,” 
Mixtures quaint of truth and legend 

Bring I from my little store: 


Snatches wild from dim tradition, 
Mixed with tales from Indian lore, 

While, between, in fancy’s garden, 
Fairies dance about the floor ; 


* Ajax exclaimed : 


“Light! light! then may the 
enemy come.” 


Pictures old, from history's pages, 
Wearing still the bloom of youth, 

Richest gems, in rarest setting, 
From the Holy Book of truth. 


Darkness gathers, shadows lengthen ; 

Sinks the head upon the hand, 
While I sit and dream and wonder 

Of the future shadowy land: 
Will my darlings gem their pathways 

With pure thoughts and deeds sublime? 
Holy Father, guide and keep them 

All along the shores of time! 

—The Christian Advocate, 


io 


SEEDS. 


We are sowing, daily sowing, 
Countléss seeds of good or ill, 
Seattered on the level low): ands, 
Cast upon the windy hill— 
Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows, 
Soft with heaven’s gracious rain ; 
Seeds that rest upon the surface 
Of the dry unyielding plain; 


SELEcTgEp, 


Seeds that fall amid the stillness 
Of the lonely mountain glen; 
Seeds cast out in crowded places, 
Trodden under foot of men ; 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten, 
F lung at random on the air; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered, 
Sown in tears and love and prayer; 


Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened— 
Lifeless, on the teeming mold ; 

Seeds that live and grow and flourish 
When the sower’s hand is cold. 

By a whisper sow we blessings, 
By a breath we scatter strife ; 

In our words and looks and actions 
Lie the seeds of death and life. 


Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
Leave us not to sow alone; 

Bid Thine angels guard the furrows 
Where the precious grain is sown, 

Till the fields are ripe for glory, 
Filled with mellow ripened_.ears— 

Filled with fruit of life eternal 
From the seeds we sow in tears. 


Check the froward thoughts and passions, 
Stay the hasty, heedless hands, 
Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 
Mar our fair and pleasant lands. 
Father, help each weak endeavor, 
Make each faithful effort blest, 
Till thy harvest shall be garnered 
And we enter into rest. 
—Heavenly Dawn. 
enieeacianiligliiemiainuaitios 
Opponents of prohibition appeal to the voters 
to remember what loss and suffering prohibition 
will entail upon the liquor-dealers. ” A Canadian 
temperance lecturer was in the habit of disposing 
of this plea by a story. A woman bought a 
picture of Daniel in the lion’s den, and showed 
it to her little boy, and asked him if he did not 
feel bad to see that good man cast into the den. 
He said, No. Then she pleaded with him thus: 
“Not feel bad. You are an awful boy ; you will 
be hanged yet. Look at the picture, and tell me 
after awhile how you feel.” When she came 
back he said: “I do feel bad; there’s one little 
lion that won’t get a bit of him.” He sympa- 
thized with the lion instead of Daniel. So these 
people pity the keepers of liquor shops instead of 
their victims. 
a 
THERE is but one salvation for all mankind, 
and that is the Life of God in the soul. God 
has but one design or intent towards all man- 
kind, and that is to introduce or generate his 
own Life, Light and Spirit in them, that all 
may be as so many images, temples and habita- 
tions of himself. 
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For “Tue Frienp.”” 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


The Representative Meeting of North Caro- 
jina Yearly Meeting, convened at High Point, 
Fourth- day, Eighth Mo. 10th, at 10 a.m. The 
business before it was mostly routine. The diffi- 
culties with Friends in Lost Creek Quarter, 
Tenn., caused considerable discussion. A com- 
mittee had been appointed to lay down the re- 
fractory meeting, but had not yet acted, and at 
a subsequent sitting a few more names were 
added. The troubles there are not doctrinal. It 
appears likely that many of those added to the 
Society in late years, as well as some who were 
active in enrolling them, will now be severed 
from it. 

At 2 p.M., the meeting of ministry and over- 
sight assembled; several strangers from other 
Yearly Meetings were present, whose minutes 
were read. The Clerk being ill, David White 
as appointed Clerk for the day. It was felt to be 
atime of refreshment, and of united travail for 
right direction, and for a blessing on all the 
meetings to be held. Not much ‘business was 
transacted at this sitting. 

Eighth Mo. 11th, at 10 a. M., the Yearly Meet- 
ing for business met, with L. C. Hobbs for Clerk, 
and J. E. Cartland, and R. E. Root, assistants. 
This opening meeting was favored with a pre- 
cious covering of Heavenly good, under which 
acknowledgment was made of our shortcomings, 


“that the banner given us to be displayed because 


of the Truth, had been trampled on and trailed, 
as in the dust; and strength and courage again 
toraise it invoked, so that honor might be given 
through our faithfulness, to the Captain of our 
salvation, our Saviour and our King. Most of 
the Representatives were present, also several 
Friends from New York, Indiana, Western, and 
Kansas Yearly Meetings, with Minutes, and a 
few without, to all of whom a welcome was ex- 
tended. The attendance of our own members 
was about as usual. 

The London General Epistle was’ read and 
favorably spoken to by several, and an extra 
number of copies ordered to be printed for cir- 
culation. At 2 Pp. M., meeting for worship. 

12th, 10 a. M., one of the Representatives re- 
ported the names of L. C. Hobbs, for Clerk, and 
J. E. Cartland and E. Purdy, for assistants ; being 
united with, they were appointed accordingly. 
The epistles received were read, and, after a 
short time of consideration as to whether it might 
not be best to refrain from issuing epistles this 
year, it was concluded to appoint a committee 
to prepare replies. 

The Query was made, whether we were con- 
sistent in sending an epistle of friendly greeting 
to Ohio, after they had refused to join us in re- 
affirming the well-known principles of our So- 
ciety as to Water Baptism and the Supper. 
The New York epistle referred to the subject of 
social purity, which elicited some strong expres- 
sions of condemnation of any departure from the 
purity in life and conversation enjoined on all 
professors of the Christian name. Allusion was 
also made as to the inequality in public opinion 
existing between guilt in man and woman, and 
of the need of a change so as to place them ona 
level, and to protect * the gentler sex and raise 
them in all social relations. 

A letter from Joseph Rhoads to the Yearly 
Meeting, was handed to a few Friends for ex- 
amination; who recommended its being read. 
The contents were appropriate to our present 
condition, and it was well received. 

Two p.m. The Annual Report on evangelistic 


work was read, also a short memorial of Nicholas 
Barker, an elder; and a collection was made to 
defray expenses of evangelistic work for the en- 
suing year. After reading a Minute from In- 
diana Yearly Meeting inviting North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting to send representatives to a con- 
ference, to be held there next month, several 
Friends united with it: a few thought it would 
be better not, the result of former conferences 
not having been satisfactory; the one held in 
1830, and the document issued thereby, and 
signed on behalf of all the then existing Yearly 
Meeting, had been in part repudiated, with its 
clear exposition of doctrines; and probably the 
next one held will not reaffirm it. Another 
conference held over thirty years ago, proved 
abortive in its attempt to dictate to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting; and it was believed has some- 
thing to answer for in fostering movements in 
Ohio and elsewhere, now beyond control, which 
threaten rather to disrupt than solidify. You 
cannot weld opposing elements: better first get 
right and united in the bonds of true Christian 
fellowship at home. This movement, under pre- 
sent circumstances, seems like a waste of ammu- 
nition, and may contain the seeds of an approach 
to ecclesiasticism, from which our forefathers in 
the truth were happily delivered through much 
suffering. It is to be deplored that in some 
Yearly Meetings well-concerned Friends, who 
hold the truth as it is in Jesus, professed and 
walked in by our early predecessors, are not able 
to unite with many practices of these very Yearly 
Meetings which are asked to join the conference. 
Finally a committee was appointed to bring 
forward names of two men and two women as 
delegates to the conference. 

13th, 10 A. M. Queries were read and the an- 
swers received, also statistical report. The an- 
swers to 1st query as to attendance of our meet- 
ings, were lower than usual: the other answers 
were about par. 

A request from Deep River Quarter as to 
giving returning Minutes to Friends from Phila- 
delphia, who came to visit us in the love of the 
Gospel, elicited very favorable expressions tow- 
ards them; and it was the decision, that Month- 
ly and Quarterly Meetings were at liberty to 
give such to those whom they felt unity with, as 
they would do to Friends coming from other 
Yearly Meetings. One of the oldest elders in the 
meeting stated, the Yearly Meeting had been 
acting on a record or minute made in the matter 
several years ago; another elder stated in reply, 
that there was no such record, and afterwards 
Barnabas C. Hobbs, who was allowed to speak 
on the subject, informed Friends that over thirty 
years ago North Carolina Yearly Meeting ap- 
prized Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
that unless they refrained from acknowledging 
the Yearly Meeting in Ohio [of which Benjamin 
Hoyle was Clerk] it would decline continuing 
the correspondence. He said Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting had not corresponded with either 
body; which seemed a startling revelation to 
most of the Friends present. 


[The statement that “ Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting had not corresponded with either body” 
in Ohio, seems to require some explanation. 
The epistle sent to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


by that of North Carolina, held Eleventh Mo., 
1855, speaks of the separation in Ohio, and in 
reference thereto adds the following paragraph : 

“Tt is with sorrowful feelings we are brought 
to the conviction, that an upright and consistent 
course of conduct required on our part a suspen- 
sion of epistolary correspondence with your 


body, until you are brought into unity with us 
on this important subject. 

After the reception of this, in 1856, Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting again addressed an epistle 
to the meeting in Ohio, with which it was in 
unity—but it never sent such a document ¢ 
otherwise manifested unity with the body for 
which Jonathan Binns acted as Clerk, and with 
which North Carolina Yearly Meeting corre- 
sponds.—Ep. } 


13th, 8.30 a. M. 
try and oversight. 
Queries were read. 

At 2 p. m., Friends met in joint session to hear 
reports on education : that for the Boarding-school 
at New Garden from the Trustees was the first. 
The average number of pupils 162, gross expen- 
diture over $13,000; the institution had about 
paid its way for the past year, accommodations 
for 40 to 50 pupils more is to be had. The new 
buildings are well adapted to modern require- 
ments and the present staff of officers appear well 
qualified for their respective duties. The outlook 
is hopeful for the religious and careful moral 
training of the scholars. It requires best wisdom 
to imbue their minds with the love of truth, and 
with those noble distinguishing principles pro- 
fessed by us as a people which should be kept 
prominently in view in all our schools, Dr. A. 
H. Lindley offers $5,000 provided $45,000 more 
‘an be raised as a permanent fund to endow the 
school ; in aid of which $1,404 was subscribed on 
the spot. Friends of North Carolina have not 
the wealthy constituency to draw from that 
Westtown has, nevertheless she will do the best 
she can, and not refuse the kind aid of others. 

14th.—First-day. The people came in crowds 
to the meeting house and grounds early. The 
weather was favorable, and the numbers were 
larger than for the last two years. 8.30 A. M. 
The devotional meeting ; and ‘11 A. M., meeting 
for worship, the singing at the former would 
have been better with the warblers of the woods 
in the grove; and more true inward silence before 
the Lord, to receive from Him ability to worship 
in spirit and in truth, would be as a crown and 
diadem to all religious gatherings; for only that 
which proceeds from and is the work of the Holy 
Spirit can rightly benefit human souls. A ser- 
mon was preached on baptism, and was listened 
to with marked attention. Many there had pro- 
bably never before heard so clear a statement as 
to the one true spiritual baptism. The afternoon 
meeting was also crowded and very quiet; and 
we trust that He who fed the hungry multitude 
formerly with a few loaves and little fishes, was 
near to feed and bless those in that assembly, who 
were hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
with himself who is the Bread of Life according 
to their several needs. 

15th, 10 a. M. Met again and engaged in the 
Peace cause, the 19th Annual Report being read. 
Interesting remarks were made thereon: Friends 
were recommended to study Dymond’s Essays 
on War, and Hancock’s Account of the Irish 
Rebellion, which furnishes valuable information. 
They were also encouraged to read and circulate 
peace literature, and those able to write thereon to 
furnish articles to newspapers. Thesum of $50 was 
granted towards the cause of peace, and a com- 
mittee appointed to have charge of its judicious 
expenditure. The work amongst the Cherokee 
Indians in Western North Carolina was brought 
before us. A favorable account was given of 
their progress in learning and civilized life, and 
an appropriation of $25 for general purposes was 
agreed to. 


Adjourned meeting of minis- 
The answers to the first two 
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16th, 10 a. m. The concluding sitting at 
which the Report of the Treasurer’s account, 
&c., was read, and $500 appropriated to be paid 
by the Quarterly Meetings, to the Treasurer. 
The epistles to other Yearly Meetings were read 
and passed, and a few other matters disposed of ; 
and then, after a time of silence, expression was 
given by a few well-concerned Friends in coun- 
sel and encouragement. Our ever-watchful High 
Priest and King comforted his poor dependent 
ones with his favor to the close, to whom be all 


glory for ever. A. F. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


An Insect Destroyer of Boots and Shoes.—In 
the last report of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Prof. C. O. Riley states that the beetle 
known to science as Dermestes vulpinus, and, in 
its larval state, to tanners as the “dry hide worm” 
came under his observation in 1884, for the first 
time, as a destroyer of boots and shoes. The 
insect was first noticed in the establishment of 
a wholesale manufacturer in St. Louis, in the 
spring of 1884, when a lot of boots and shoes 
which had been shipped to some Southern town 
were returned condemned as “wormy.” This 
led to an examination of the stock in store, and 
the proprietor found to his astonishment, that 
there was justice in the complaint of his cus- 
tomer, and that several boxes of heavy boots 
and shoes which had been packed for some time 
were literally swarming with the insect in all 
stages of development. This was the first time 
he had ever known of the existence of such a 
vest. 

The work of the larvae, both young and full- 
grown, consists in boring smooth, round chan- 
nels in every direction through the leather, pre- 
ferring the soles and heels. It seems probable 
that the comparative immunity of the uppers is 
due to the oily dressing used in the finishing 
process.—Scientific American. 

The “ Thousand Islands” of the St. Lawrence. 
—Just at the point where the huge St. Lawrence 
emerges from Lake Ontario, the bed of the river 
crosses a transverse range of low granite hills, 
whose bare summits have been ground into dome- 
shaped bosses by the enormous ice-sheets of the 
Glacial epoch. The granite of the chain is very 
hard and pure; and so the great river, unable 
to cut itself as profound a channel as it might 
otherwise have done in a more yielding rock, 
has spread itself out in wide pools, over a broad 
and shallow bed, only deep enough for barge 
navigation by river steamers in two or three 
well-recognized currents. The average width of 
the St. Lawrence is about a mile or a mile and a 
half. But when it encounters this belt of ancient 
ice-worn rock, with its accompanying dales, it 
spreads itself out into a sort of encumbered lake 
some ten or fifteen miles wide, filling up the 
grooves and interstices between the rounded 
humps, but leaving the higher mounds or hil- 
locks themselves as tiny islands intersected by 
endless miniature channels. The official survey 
gives the number as 1692, and they extend for 
forty miles down the river from Kingston, in 
a perpetual succession of beautiful pictures.— 
Grant Allen. 

Unfounded Fears.—“ After it has been proved 
that nothing should be done in schools, particu- 
larly, during hot weather, we shall be quite pre- 
pared to make common cause with the school- 
children in the endeavor to demonstrate that it 
is undesirable to do anything in cold weather 
either. * * It is rank nonsense to write and 
speak, as too many who ought to be better in- 


formed are writing and speaking just now, as 
though every act of existence were beset with 
peril. It would be better for all of us and the 
world at large, if less ingenuity were spent on 
the invention of scares.” — Lancet. 

Bumble-bees and Clover.—An Indiana farmer, 
who told his boys to burn every bumble-bees’ 
nest they found on his farm, and who was com- 
plaining at the failure of his clover-seed crop, 
was surprised when Maurice Thompson, the natu- 
ralist, said: “ That is why your clover-seed fails 
you. Bumble-bees make your clover-seed.” 

It is a fact that a strong nest of bumble-bees in 
a big clover-field is worth $20 to the owner, for 
these insects are the chief agents in fertilizing 
the blossoms, thereby insuring a heavy crop of 
seed. In Australia there were no bumble-bees of 
our kind, and they could not raise clover-seed 
until they imported some of our kind.— West 
Chester News. 

Senses of Leeches.—Prof. A. G. Bourne writes 
to Nature, regarding the sense of taste or smell 
in leeches. While in India he picked up with 
his fingers a stone from the soft, muddy bottom 
of a shallow, torpid stream. Returning to the 
same spot a few minutes later, he noticed a 
number of leeches swimming near the spot. On 
the following day, suspecting that they had 
“smelt” or “tasted” his hand in the water, he 
first stirred the surface of the mud with a stick, 
but no leeches appeared; after the water was 
clear again, he washed his hands in the water 
without disturbing the mud, and very soon a 
number of leeches came up and swam about. 
The soft mud in which they live is about a foot 
deep, and although the disturbance of the surface 
mud with the stick was not sufficient to bring 
them out, the “smell” or “taste” of his hands 
seems to have spread down and extended over 
an area of more than a yard. Last year in the 
hill country he had an opportunity of observing 
the very keen scent of the land leeches, which 
will go to a man or horse from the banks on 
either side of even a wide road. 

Change of Color in the Sunfish—The com- 
mon banded sunfish, a silvery white species, 
has a remarkable control over the color of the 
black vertical bands that ordinarily form so con- 
spicuous a feature of the fish. At times, when 
the water is rather clear, and the amount of 
vegetation not abundant, this sunfish will fade 
out, and show such ashen, faintly-streaked sides, 
that it might almost pass for a dead leaf; but 
roused to action by the approach of other fishes, 
or the finding of food, the dull sides glisten like 
polished metal, and the faint bands become as 
black as ebony.— Upland and Meadow. 


China Festival in Honor of Paak-tai—The 
really pretty and unique feature of his festival 
is that, on three successive evenings, all his wor- 
shippers bring their pet singing-birds (generally 
larks) which they habitually carry about with 
them in their pretty cages, just as Englishmen 
go out accompanied by their dogs. 

Thus a crowd of several hundred larks is as- 
sembled, and all are brought into the brilliantly 
illuminated temple. The cages (which are cov- 
ered for the occasion) are suspended from hori- 
zontal bamboos, so that presently the whole 
temple is full of them. On a given signal, all 
the coverings are removed, and the astonished 
larks, supposing that they have overslept them- 
selves, and allowed the sun to rise without the 
tribute of their morning hymn, make up for lost 
time by bursting forth into a most jubilant chorus 
of song, which they keep up for about a couple 
of hours, greatly to the delight of the human 


crowd, rich and poor. So these people who 
enlist the breezes and the streams to sound the 
bells which chime the praises of Buddha, teach 
the birds also to do their part in the general 
thanksgiving.—Gordon’s Wanderings in China, 


ooo 


Items. 


Scotia Seminary, N. C._—This is a Boarding-schoo] 
for colored girls, conducted by the Freedmen’s 
Board of the Presbyterians. The attendance jg 
about 200 scholars. The kitchen and laundry work 
&c., is performed by the pupils. The course of in- 
struction is said to be fuller and more advanced 
than that of Hampton School, Va., and includes a 
Normal and Scientific course. The institution ap- 
pears to be managed in a very economical manner; 
for the cost of each for the school year of eight 
month, is only $45. This is independent of the 
wages of the teachers, which are paid by the Freed- 
men’s Board, and average about $19 per student. 


Indian Lands in Severalty.—“ Recently the In- 
dians of the Indian Territory held a convention at 
Eufaula, Creek Nation, in which the plan to divide 
the lands of the Indian in severalty was discussed 
and unanimously condemned. Why this general 
disapproval on the part of the Indians of what is 
generally approved by the statesmen and philan- 
thropists of the land? ‘Having resided recently as 
a missionary for two years in the Indian Territory, 
among the ‘Five Civilized Nations,’ I feel better 
competent to answer this question than if I had not 
resided in the Territory at all. I have talked with 
a number of leading Creek Indians upon this ques- 
tion of dividing their lands in severalty. And when 
I speak of leading Creek Indians, I mean men who 
are really intelligent and cultured. 

Let me tell how these Creek Indians look at this 
whole matter: 

1. Their land is now secured to them by solemn 
treaty, made with the United States government, 
and as long as this treaty is observed no white man 
can take any of their land. 

2. Any citizen of the Creek Nation can now fence 
in as much land as he will work, and individually 
own it so long as he works it—when he ceases to 
work it, it reverts to the Nation. It can be his 
children’s if they will work it. So that they now 
have the rights of individual ownership on the 
ground of fencing in and working the land. Also 
after improving it, they can sell it to another Indian 
citizen, whose it will be so long as he works it, 
Some of the Creeks have very nice farms, with 
peach and apple orchards on them and good dwell- 
ings. 

3. They fear that this division in severalty will 
allow the white man to come into their country and 
occupy their lands by long lease, and eventually by 
purchase, and thus destroy their Nation. 

4. They believe that this division of land leads 
eventually and speedily to United States citizenship, 
and this they fear. 

I was talking with — Perryman a short time be 
fore he left Muscogee as a delegate from his Nation 
to Washington, and I asked him, ‘ Why do not the 
Indians of the “ Five Civilized Tribes” form a State, 
and be admitted into the Union, and then the In- 
dian would be a power in Congress and would be 
respected by the politicians? He replied, ‘That 
sounds very well. But see here. Suppose the “ Five 
Nations” formed into a State and were admitted 
into the Union—does not the Constitution of the 
United States say, “ The citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges of citizens of the several 
States”—the white man would then come into our 
country in numbers, and soon the white man would 
go to Congress and the Indian stay at home.’ 

If some plan could be devised so as to secure the 
Indians their lands to themselves and their children 
for all time, they would not, I am satisfied, object 
to the division of their lands in severalty, or to be- 
coming citizens of the United States; in fact, I be- 
lieve, they would heartily favor both. Let us not 
imperil some of their dearest rights for the sake of 
a theory, or favor the violation of some of the most 
sacred pledges of the United States government for 
the sake of a doubtful experiment.’”’— 7. A. Sansom 
in the Presbyterian. 
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Autonomistie Marriages.—The laws of the State of 
Kansas provide that those who enter into marriage 
jn that State shall obtain a license therefor from 
the proper officer, and that a report of the marriage, 
when accomplished, shall be made to the Judge. 
They also prescribe a punishment by fine or im- 
prisonment for neglect of the law. 

Two persons in that State, who were about to 
marry each other, refused to comply with the law, 
holding that, as the marriage contract is one ex- 
clusively between the parties concerned, the State 
had no authority to regulate the manner in which 
the contract should be entered into. Having been 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment for violation 
of the law, they appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Kansas. 

The Court, in affirming that the law was consti- 
tutional, said :—‘The Legislature has full power, 
not to prohibit, but to prescribe reasonable regula- 
tions relating to marriage ; and a provision making 
it an offence, and punishing those who solemnize or 
contract marriage contrary to statutory command, 
is within the legislative authority.” 
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It is evident that the proposed Conference of 
committees of different Yearly Meetings to be 
held in the course of a few weeks at Richmond, 
Indiana, has awakened a large amount of interest 
in different parts of the Society of Friends. Many 
speculations have been formed, and suggestions 
made as to the subjects which will or should 
claim its attention, and the manner in which 
they ought to be disposed of. Nor is this to be 
wondered at; for the holding of such a Con- 
ference is an unusual circumstance, and its pro- 
ceedings may be such as to be followed by im- 
portant results either for good or evil. 

As Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings, 
and the different Smaller Bodies which are in 
substantial unity with them as to doctrine and 
practice, are not parties to this meeting, they are 
not so directly interested as are those Meetings 
which send delegates to it; yet every Friend, no 
matter where he belongs, may rightly desire that 
the Head of the Church may so direct the course 
of events, as to check the departures from our 
principles which prevail, and bring the Meetings 
which are so widely diverging back towards their 
original foundation, and thus promote an increase 
or restoration of true unity. 

It has been understood from the time of the 
first movement towards this Conference, made 
by Indiana Yearly Meeting last year, that one 
principal object of it was to check the tendency 
towards the use of outward ordinances which 
had obtained considerable foothold in the Binns’ 
Meeting of Ohio, and to some extent elsewhere. 
But we doubt not that efforts will be made to 
introduce other subjects to its notice. A writer 
in the Christian Worker thinks it should extend 
its sanction to the introduction of singing, &c., 
into the meetings of Friends, and the providing 
of destitute meetings with pastors. 

The Western Friend of the Eighth Month 
contains a forcible editorial on this Conference, 
which states that in the discussion which has 

‘n going on in the journals favorable to it, 
there is “not a hint from any that the whole 
doctrinal system of the Fast bodies is poisoned 
at the root by its abandonment of the doctrine 
of the inward light as taught by early Friends.” 
“They are trying to build a Quaker house with- 
out a Quaker foundation.” 

‘The delegates from London Yearly Meeting 
Will probably be among the conservative portion 
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of those assembled.— But to show the ground now 
occupied by that Meeting, the Western Friend 
thus refers to the case of Edward Ash :— 


In 1841, Edward Ash, of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, openly attacked the doctrine of the Inward 
Light, and protested against the reprint of Robert 
Barclay’s Apology. Because it was republished he 
resigned his right of membership in the Society of 
Friends. Thirty years later, [after] the refusal of 
London to reprint the Apology, Edward Ash re- 
joined the Society, without any acknowledgment, 
and at once renewed his attack against the doctrine 
of the Inward Light inside the Society by publish- 
ing a work called “George Fox, his Character, Doc- 
trines and Work.” In this work Edward Ash said 
of the Inward Light: 

“This doctrine, elaborately stated, expounded and 
vindicated by Robert Barclay, retained its authority 
among us almost unquestioned for nearly two cen- 
turies. But where is itnow ? Never disowned either 
directly or indirectly by the collective body, and 
openly objected to by very few of its members, it 
has nevertheless virtually disappeared from among us 
in this country, and I believe from the larger por- 
tion of our community in America. It now finds 
no place, either in the great bulk of our ministry, or 
in the Society’s corporate utterances,’ * * * ‘ Enter- 
taining the opinions which I have expressed re- 
specting that idea, I must of course rejoice at its 
virtual disappearance from amongst us.” 

So wrote Edward Ash in 1873; and died shortly 
after. His Monthly Meeting prepared a eulogistic 
memorial of him and forwarded it to London Yearly 
Meeting. It was read in that meeting; and after 
one of the most significant discussions that ever 
took place in that body it was approved by the 
Yearly Meeting, despite the earnest protest of many 
of its members. 

In 1840-6 London had officially accepted the 
views of J. J. Gurney, by refusing to take note of 
the protest of Philadelphia against them. In en- 
dorsing Edward Ash’s memorial she went down on 
the lower plain with Edward Ash; and there she 
stands to-day. 

The endorsement of Ash, was a general notifi- 
cation by London Yearly Meeting to all within the 
Society of Friends who were ready to reject the 
doctrine of the Inward Light, that it was of no con- 
sequence whatever if they came out boldly and re- 
jected the doctrine. It said, with all the force of 
official action, that if they openly denied the doc- 
trines of the Inward Light and immediate revela- 
tion, they would neither lose credit as members, or 
standing as ministers. A glance at the present con- 
dition of the Society, especially in America, shows 
that this libertine lesson of London Yearly Meeting 
has been widely accepted as a rule of action. Ohio 
Yearly Meeting has openly rejected the doctrine of 
the Inward Light; and we believe that, if the truth 
was fully known, at least nine-tenths of the min- 
isters of the larger bodies in America have so ac- 
cepted the views of Edward Ash on revelation, that 
they neither wait for nor expect any immediate 
revelation of the Lord’s will as a qualification for 
the ministry—their rule is to start in a blind trust, 
that in some way they will be led. 


The Western Friend thinks that a considerable 
portion of the delegates may unite in a protest 
against the use of Ordinances, because it “does 
not belong to the modified Quakerism of Gurney, 
or the heresies of Edward Ash.” But it believes 
(and in this opinion we concur) that the present 
tendency to disintegration can only be arrested 
by a return to the whole truth as held by the 
founders of the Society of Friends. 


A member of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
has kindly furnished us with an account of its 
proceedings, which will be found in another part 
of our paper. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The publie debt statement for 
Eighth Month, shows a reduction of $4,809,475. Cash 
in the Treasury, $459,991 ,729. 

During Eighth Month there was a decrease of 
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$737,870 in the total circulation, and an increase of 
$10,216,200 in the Treasury. 

The State Department has received a long communi- 
cation from the American Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, at Boston, giving an account of the arrest and 
ill-treatment of Missionary Doane, at Ponoke, Caroline 
Islands, by the Spanish Governor. The complaint 
will be sent to U.S. Consul Voight, at Manila, with 
instructions to ascertain the facts in the case, and take 
the necessary steps to protect the missionary from un- 
just treatment. 

It is officially reported that Colorow and all his fol- 
lowers are at Ouray Agency, and show a disposition to 
remain on their reservation. Agent Byrnes reports 
that “ Major Lesley, who fired on these Indians on the 
border of the reservation, took possession and run off 
about 300 head of the Indian horses that were grazing 
on the publie lands near the reservation line.” The 
Indians, when pursued by Sheriff Kendall, were com- 
pelled to abandon 2000 sheep, besides large herds of 
goats, which should also be recovered with the horses. 
“These Indians, when attacked in Colorado, were on a 
peaceful hunting expedition, and they believed that 
they had a right under the treaty of ’74, and as under- 
stood with them and the Commission, to hunt upon 
these lands in Colorado.” Orders were sent from 
Washington, by direction of the President, to Agent 
Byrnes, to prevent all unlawful encroachments upon 
the reservation, and to recover the horses and other 
animals for the Indians, and he was promised military 
assistance, if needed, to carry out the instructions. 

Seventh-day, the 3d instant, was the last day for the 
redemption of trade dollars at par. The total amount 
redeemed is reported at $7,657,817, of which $504,613 
have been coined into dimes. 

The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, prints five 
pages of special reports from the entire South, giving 
a favorable account of the crops and business prospects 
of that section. “The corn crop of the South is un- 
precedently large, exceeding the yield of 1886 by over 
fifty million bushels, the yield of 1885 by seventy mil- 
lion bushels, and the yield of 1884 by one hundred and 
seven million bushels. The South will this year be 
nearly self-supporting in the matter of corn, and many 
millions of dollars that have heretofore gone West for 
corn, will this season be saved to Southern farmers. 
While recent unfavorable weather has damaged to 
some extent the cotton prospects which, a month ago, 
promised such an enormous yield, the crop will still 
be a large one. 

Tobacco manufactories in this country use 1,000,000 
pounds of tinfoil, it is said, every year. 

Dogs are said to kill $5,000,000 worth of sheep an- 
nually in Texas. 

A despatch from Koehler, Michigan, says terrible 
forest tires are raging in that vicinity. The prevail- 
ing drouth is the worst known for years. There has 
been no rain since the 4th of Seventh Month. All 
vegetation is scorched, and late crops are a total failure. 

The Chicago Times has a despatch from Morgan, 
Texas, which says: “The hardest rain that ever fell in 
this county began Tuesday night [Eighth Mo. 30th,] 
and has continued without cessation. The damage to 
farmers in the low valley lands in every portion of the 
county is estimated at thousands of dollars. The Texas 
Central and the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railways 
are badly damaged, and it will be many days before 
either of them can move trains.” 

The Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture of 
Illinois has received from Professor Forbes, the State 
Entomologist, a discouraging report in reference to the 
distribution of the chinch bug throughout the State. 
The Professor says: “It is very destructive in thirty 
counties, occurs in large numbers in sixteen others, in 
moderate numbers in seventeen, and in numbers not 
especially injurious, but sufficient to threaten harm 
another year, in twenty-five, while from thirteen coun- 
ties it is reported as practically absent.” 

A despatch from Tucson, Arizona, says a heavy 
earthquake shock was felt there at 9 o’clock on the 
morning of the Ist instant. It lasted seven seconds. 
The oscillations were northwest to southeast. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 395, 
which was 25 less than during the previous week, and 
23 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number, 212 were males and 183 
females: 131 were under one year of age: 46 died of 
consumption ; 38 of marasmus; 33 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 26 of diseases of the heart; 
26 of cholera infantum ; 18 of convulsions ; 17 of typhoid 
fever ; 16 of inflammation of the brain ; 16 of inanition; 
11 of congestion of the brain and 10 of debility. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 43’s, 109; 4’s, reg., 125}; coupon, 
126}; currency 6’s, 121 a 131. 
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Cotton was quiet but firm, at 10§ cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Refined sugars were active and stronger. Wholesale 
prices were 6} a 6 5-l6c. for powdered, 6} a 6 5-16c. for 
granulated ; 6}c. for crystal A, and 5 15-16c. for con- 
fectioners’ A. 

Feed was in fair demand at full prices. 
winter bran at $17.25 a $18 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Choice fresh ground old wheat 
flours were in good demand and firm, with light offer- 
ings. New winters were dull and in good supply. 
Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4; 375 barrels Ohio 
and Illinois straight, at $4.25; 500 barrels winter 
patent, at $4.40 a $4.60; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, 
at $4.10; and 825 barrels Minnesota patent, at $4.60 a 
$4.75. Rye flour was firm at $2.75 a $3 per barrel, as 
to quality. 

No. 2 red wheat closed at 78} a 78} cts. per bushel. 

No, 2 mixed corn closed at 50} a 51} cts. per bushel. 

No. 2 white oats closed at 33} a 34 cts. per bushel. 

Beef cattle were in full supply, and, with only a 
moderate demand, prices declined }c. Quoted at3 a 
5} cts. 

Sheep were }c. higher, at 2 a 5 cts. 
dull and lower, at 35 a7 cts. 

Hogs were active and 4c. higher, at 7} a 8 ets. 

ForEIGN.—On the 30 ultimo, Sir James Ferguson, 
Parliamentary Secretary for the Foreign Office, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had agreed upon a new Commission to represent 

sritish interests in the North American Fisheries Con- 
vention. He added that he was glad to say that Joseph 
Chamberlain had accepted the office of Principal High 
Commissioner for Great Britain. 

On the same day a cabinet meeting was hastily sum- 
moned, and it is understood that the object of the con- 
ference was to take action respecting the serious and 
determined opposition of the Liberal-Unionist leaders 
to the Government’s action in proclaiming the Irish 
National League. 

It is reported that the Cabinet has decided to modify 
the proclamation so that it shall apply to certain dis- 
tricts only. 

On the 4th instant a meeting was held at Ennis in 
the County of Clare, Ireland. It had been proclaimed 
by the Government in advance. Ten thousand persons 
assembled. The police had taken possession of the hill 
of Ballycoree, where it was intended to hold the meet- 
ing. At 2 o'clock the procession, including Timothy 
Sullivan, Dillon, Cox, Sheehy, William O’Brien and 
Philip Stanhope, all members of the House of Com- 
mons, and several priests moved towards Ballycoree 
Hill, the approaches to which were guarded by soldiers 
and police. The procession, finding its further progress 
barred, halted in a field, and Sullivan, Stanhope and 
O’Brien made speeches from their carriages. Stanhope 
said that the meeting was a grand and noble protest in 
favor of the right of free speech. He had come to tell 
them, in the name of the English people, that they 
claimed for Irishmen the right of freely and publicly 
gathering to express their wishes. 

On the 5th instant, the Liberal League, at a great 
meeting at Alexandra Palace, passed resolutions pledg- 
ing the organization to establish branches of its own 
league in places in Ireland where lodges of the Irish 
National League might be suppressed. 

It is estimated that there are more than 50,000 fami- 
lies in London with only one room each to live in. 

On the evening of the 5th inst., a fire broke out in a 
theatre in Exeter, England. At last accounts, 130 
bodies, mostly charred beyond recognition, had been 
taken from the ruins of the burned building. Twenty 
others, after being removed to a hospital, died in a few 
minutes. Another solemn warning! How many will 
heed it? 

In Belgium, it is stated, there are 50,000 people who 
drink each at least one litre (equal to about 1} pints) 
of brandy per day, and 100,000 who drink half that 
quantity. 

A despatch from Pesth, dated Ninth Month 5th, 
says: “A terrific conflagration is raging in the town of 
Vezprem, Hungary. Reports received here at a late 
hour to-night say that 200 houses have been reduced to 
ashes.” 

It is reported that the English mediation in Abys- 
sinia has failed. The Popolo Romano says that the 
present month must not be allowed to pass without ef- 
fecting a settlement of the difficulty, if not by mediation, 
then by force of arms. It is stated that an expedition 
to Abyssinia is being prepared. 

Capitalists in Buenos Ayres are establishing a horse 
railroad 200 miles long. Mules will be employed as 
the motive power. 

Our State Department has received information re- 


Sales of 
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garding the recent military seizure of the Custom 
House at Havana, and the resulting disturbances. The 
report says that “these occurrences greatly excited 
public feeling in Havana, and that they are regarded 
as indications of deep-rooted corruption in fiscal ad- 
ministration, a precarious economic situation, and de- 
cay of material prosperity.” 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Christopher Smith, Fkfd., $2, vol. 61; 
from Joseph Penrose, O., per Edmund 8S. Fowler, 
Agent, $2, vol. 61; from Dorcas Collins, N. Y., $2, vol. 
61; from James E. Meloney, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from 
Charles B. Dickinson, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Thomas 
C. Garrett, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Elma French, O., 
$2, vol. 61; from Jno. M. Saunders, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Isaac Craft, Fkfd., $2, vol. 61, and for Marianna 
Eastburn, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from John Forsythe, Pa., 
$2, vol. 61; from Joseph Pennell, Pa., $2, vol. 61 ; from 
David Wallace, O., $2, vol. 61; from Edward Michener, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61: from William Archut, Philada., $2, 
vol. 61; from Charles De Cou, N. J., $2, vol 61; from 
Mary Randolph, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Elizabeth 
Russell, W. Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Samuel Wil- 
liams, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for George Williams, $2, 
vol. 61; from Isaac W. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Sarah P. Johnson, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from William 
Robinson, Agent, Ind., $14, being $2 each for Phariba 
Hill, B. C. Pickett, Job Hinshaw, William Peacock, 
Elijah Peacock, Susanna Cox and Lydia Robinson, 
vol. 61; from William Harvey, Agent, Ind., $12.16, 
being $2 each for Ruth Ann Stanton, Nancy T. Hadley, 
William Airy, Ashley Johnson, Mahlon Johnson, and 
Thomas Elmore, vol. 61, and 16 cents for David H. 
Miller, to No. 4, vol. 61; from Joseph Cartland, Mass., 
$2, vol. 61; from Joseph Doudna, O., per Dr. Isaac 
Huestis, Agent, $2, vol. 61; from Joseph N. Taylor, 
Ind., $2, vol. 61; from Joseph 8. Middleton, N. J., $2, 
vol. 61; from Samuel Fogg, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
James Thorp, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Thomas A Wood, 
Agent, O., $8, being $2 each for Eliza Stock, Jonathan 
Brown, Jane Walker, and Joseph and Anna Vaughn, 
vol. 61; from Mary R. Deacon, Pa., $2, vol. 61; for 
Henry A. Lippincott, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
Charles Jones, Gtn., $2 vol. 61, and for Mary Ann 
Jones, $2, vol. 61; from George C. Webster, Pa., $2, 
vol. 61, and for Owen Y. Webster, $2, vol. 61; from M. 
A. Fritchman, Io., $2, to No. 19 vol. 62; from Ruth 
II. Sharpless, W. Philada., $8, being $2 each for her- 
self, Ann Harmer and Anna T. Goodwin, N. J., and 
Elizabeth H. Comly, Pa., vol. 61 ; from Edwin Sprague, 
Pa., per Benjamin H. Lightfoot, $2, vol. 61; from 
George Abbott, Jr., N. J. $2, vol. 61; from George S. 
Garrett, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Tacy R. Satterthwaite, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Joseph Rhoads, Pa., $2, vol. 61, 
and for Susan Worrell, $2, to No. 12, vol. 62; from 
Jane B. Smith, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Richard J. 
Allen, $8, being $2 each for himself, Rowland D. 
Allen, and William C, Allen, Philadelphia. and Rich- 
ard J. Allen, Jr., California, vol. 61; for Rowland J. 
Dutton, N. J., $2, vol. 61; for J. Hervey Dewees, I[o., 
$2, vol. 61; from Mary A. Champlin, Mo., $2, vol. 61; 
for Howard A. Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from James 
F. Reid, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Sarah B. Haines, N. J., 
$2, vol. 61; from Nathan F. Spencer, N.C., $2, vol. 61, 
and for Reuben Davis, $2, vol. 61; from William H. 
Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Hannah J. Roberts, W. 
Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Martha Gregson, Philada., 
$2, vol. 61; from John Evans, Ind., $2, vol. 61; from 
N. Newlin Smith, Md., $2, vol. 61. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Admissions will meet in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 17th instant, at 10 a. M. 


Joun W. Bippte, Clerk. 


WANTED 
A Friend for Matron at the Shelter for Colored Or- 


phans. Application can be made to 
Mary Wood, 914 Pine St. 
Hannah R. Newbold, 648 Franklin St. 


Anna W., Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4,55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J.G. WiLiiAMs, Supt. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 
142 North Sixteenth Street. 


The Library is now open on the afternoons of Third 
Fifth, and Seventh days, from 3 to 6 o’clock. A lar, . 
addition has been made to the collection of Meeting 
Records. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends of Philadelphia, will re-open in 
the new School-house 140 N. 16th St., above Arch, on 
Second-day, Ninth Mo. 12th, 1887. 

The department for Boys continues under the care 
of John H. Dillingham; that for Girls will be in 
charge of Anna Walton, an experienced teacher of 
established reputation; and both of them will be as. 
sisted by a corps of competent instructors, includin 
Rebecca Kite and Maria B. Chase, recently appointe: 
to fill vacancies in the Girls’ Department. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Primary Departments, will be 
continued in charge of Elizabeth Warner and Anna 
Yarnall. 

The new School-house is well adapted for condact- 
ing a first class school; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences, 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
grounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
benefit of Friends’ Library, within the same enclosure 
as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 

The School-house will be open daily from and after 
the 12th of Ninth Month, from 9 A. m. to 12 m., and 3 
to 5 p. M., when teachers will be in attendance to give 
information and receive applications for admission. 

Further information may be obtained from Jonny 
W. Brppue, Treasurer of the Committee, No. 119 8. 
Fourth St. 


WANTED, 

Teachers and assistant teachers for the Evening 
Schools for Adult Colored Persons, men’s and women’s 
departments. Apply to 

Jos. W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 
Edward 8. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 

H. E, Yarnall, 1027 Filbert St. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Will re-open Tenth Month 3rd, 1887. 
Hanna M. Core, Principal. 
Hanna Cooper, Assistant. 


Diep, on the 25th of Third Mo. 1887, of paralytic 
affection, AMos E. Wurrson, in the 69th year of his 
age, a member of West Grove Particular Meeting, 
Chester Co., Pa. A loving and devoted husband, & 
tender father, a kind friend, willing to lend a helping 
hand in any office of kindness, however humble, were 
prominent traits in the character of our departed 
friend. And as there seemed to be an increased re 
ligious concern with him in the last years of his life, 
we humbly hope that, through Divine mercy, the work 
of preparation for the solemn change was perfected. 

, Third Month 2ist, Georce B. Tayxor, in the 
46th year of his age, a member of Northern Distriet 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia. 

, of slow paralysis, at their residence near Viola, 
on the 238d day of the Seventh Month, 1887, LucrnpA, 
wife of Thomas C. Battey, a member of Springville 
Monthly, and Hopewell Particular Meeting, Iowa, 
aged fifty years and one month. Her illness, which 
was of three years continuance, was borne with re 
markable patience and resignation to the Divine will; 
even after losing the use of her limbs so as to be en- 
tirely helpless, no murmur or complaint was heard 
from her lips. Though she expressed but little in re- 
gard to her future prospects, yet she manifested entire 
trust in the mercy of her Heavenly Father, through 
our blessed Lord ; saying, “I feel nothing in my way.” 
Her relatives and friends feel a consoling evidence 
that their great loss is her unspeakable gain, 





